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NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  REGION 


More  people  in  1980  than  now  will  "be  unhappy  with 
their  way  of  life  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region.  This 
will  occur  if  the  trend  of  development  continues  on  the  basis 
of  today's  serious  shortcomings  in  providing  jobs,  in  better- 
ing human  relations,  in  improving  good  living  and  schools, 
and  in  making  sense  out  of  the  transportation  system.  Man- 
hattan, Bronx,  and  Brooklyn  are  losing  population  accompanied 
by  deteriorating  physical  conditions  while  increases  continue 
in  Queens,  Staten  Island  and  the  suburbs  in  an  uneconomical 
and  often  unattractive  manner.     S,uch  a  growth,  and  the  short- 
term  reflex  actions  that  governments  fesgSSsssEa  take  as  a  result, 
will  ultimately  seriously  endanger  the  basic  strength  of  the 
region.     Even  the  pre-eminence  of  Manhattan  will  be  increasingly 
challenged  as  the  areas  where  social  and  economic  problems  are 
critical  close  in  on  the  high  functions  of  the  center. 

By  1980  the  New  York  State  portion  of  the  region  will 
increase  in  population  by  over  two  million  people,  then  total- 
ling approximately  13,350,000  people.     Meanwhile,  large  increases 
will  also  occur  in  those  portions  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
near  to  New  York  City. 

Presently  there  are  over  3>300  acres  of  land  (excluding 

streets)   in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City  which  now  contain 
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more  than  50$  of  either  deteriorating  or  delapidated  dwelling 
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units.     These  units  house  almost  half  a  million  people.  As 
the  population  moves  outward  from  the  center,  the  pressure  for 
new  housing  in  the  city  will  also  decline  and  the  number  of 
acres  in  bad  condition  is  likely  to  increase  as  a  result. 

Unhealthy  ghettos  within  these  areas  are  growing  con- 
tiguously because  other  areas  are  not  generally  open  to  the 
non-white  part  of  the  population.     Suburban  development  uses 
up  large  areas  of  land  at  a  high  public  cost,  and  hinders  solu- 
tions by  its  restrictive  attitudes  and  practices^  to  such  unjust 
social  problems. 

Of  prime  importance  is  that  all  of  the  people  regard- 
less of  race,  color  or  creed  should  have  access  to  the  jobs, 
homes,  and  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  that  the 
whole  region  —  suburbs  as  well  as  city  —  offers.     This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  non-whites  and  Puerto  Eicans 
as  previously  described  on  Page  .    Until  all  the  popula- 

tion has  equal  mobility,  within  their  financial  means,  then 
the  region  will  suffer  from  the  unhealthy  tensions  and  pressures 
at  the  center  resulting  fron  this  prejudice  and  inequity.  As 
equal  opportunity  and  mobility  are  achieved,  then  the  physical 
environment  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  suburb  will  improve. 

There  is  an  inter-dependence  between  the  local  parts 
of  the  region.  One  cannot  consider  the  future  of  the  center 
without  tieing  it  intimately  with  the  future  of  the  suburban 
areas . 
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Even  though  most  job  opportunities  in  the  past  have 
been  at  the  center  and  will  continue  to  be  there,  the  develop- 
ment of  land  for  living  continues  away  from  the  center.  By 
the  middle  of  the  1970* s  the  impact  of  the  post-war  "baby  boom" 
will  be  felt  on  the  housing  market.     Present  policies  and  at- 
titudes will  push  home-buyers  to  the  periphery  causing  longer 
and  longer  journeys  to  work  and  New  York  City.     The  Regional 
Plan  Association  has  estimated  that  the  new  population  plus 
the  continued  exodus  from  the  center  will  urbanize  all  the  land 
out  to  Riverhead,  Long  Island  and  halfway  up  into  the  counties 
of  Dutchess  and  Orange. 

A  desire  to  relate  more  beneficially  the  people  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Region  to  each  other,  to  the  rest  of  the 
New  York  State,  and  to  the  two  great  urban  complexes  previously 
described  can  be  accomplished  by  a  new  pattern  of  growth  super- 
imposed on  the  probable  trend  of  population  and  activity.  By 
strengthening  urban  centers  outside  of  the  center  of  New  York 
City  and  by  gradually  renewing  at  low  densities  the  deteriorated 
sections  of  the  City,  unhealthy  pressures  will  be  reduced  and 
people  will  at  once  be  able  to  participate  in  their  areas  and 
yet  move  more  easily  from  one  area  to  another  to  live  or  work 

I A  "i^r-S*     -{iCi^  S^sv^-t- 

or  play  or  go  to  school.     Manhattan,  although  fully  renewed 
and  dovolopcd,  will  thus  be  more  reflective  than  today  and  its 
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atmosphere  conducive  to  its  emerging  role  as  international 
leader  in  affairs  of  state  and  "business.    Gradual  renewal  in 
old  areas  will  complement  uninterrupted  work  in  eliminating 
economic  aid  social  problems  in  the  same  areas.     As  people  in 
these  areas  improve  their  ability  and  are  able  to  move  to  new 
jobs  and  new  homes^they  will  find  more  receptive  areas  in  the 
suburbs  than  today. 

The  development  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  region  as 
described  above  should  create  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  necessary  to^be  able  to  concentrate  and  en- 
courage major  building  activity  in  the  center.     A  full-scale 
effort  can  frfaaa  be  made  to  rebuild  the  vast  areas  of  deteri- 
orated housing  and  outmoded  industrial  locations.     By  massively 
and  imaginatively  attacking  the  physical  problems  of  these  areas 
there  will  be  a  general  uplift  of  the  whole  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  people.     The  creative  center  of  Manhattan  will 
continue  to  thrive        the  increased  dynamics  of  the  city  life- 
brought  about  by  more  population  and  more  general  economic 
activity.     Major  urban  centers  will  be  shaped  in  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  and  Brooklyn,  each  designed  to  have  mixed  levels  of 
populiions  and  functions  and  to  be  suited  to  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  area.     Vast  numbers  of  people  in  the 
lower  income  levels  would  be  relocated  by  the  rebuilding;  but 
better  housing  in  city  and  suburban  areas  would  then  be 
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available  to  them.    Meanwhile  further  suburban  development 
will  be  restricted  not  only  by  the  activity  in  the  center  of 
the  region  but  also  by  conscious  effort  to  preserve  open  areas 
for  recreation  and  conservation  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
region's  people. 

The  great  majority  of  the  regions  population  and 
economic  activity  is  located  on  three  islands.    As  a  result, 
moving  people  and  things  are  particularly  critical.     For  most 
purposes  people  should  be  moved  by  railroads  and  subways.  On 
the  other  hand,  industry  in  the  area  relies  on  highway  trans- 
portation.    The  sharp  increase  in  travel  by  private  automobile 
is  endangering  both  railroad  transportation  for  people  and 
highway  transportation  for  industry.    Regardless  of  how  the 
region  develops  the  transportation  facilities  must  consider 
the  functions  they  serve  or  impede.    There  is  an  over-riding 
need  for  new  jet  facilities  for  people  and  freight  service. 
Not  only  a  major  center  is  needed  but  also  secondary  airports. 

Efforts  in  the  immediate  future  would  be  made  to  reduce 
the  pressures  on  the  central  area  by  constructing  by-pass  routes 
for  passengers  and  truck  travel  and  by  encouraging  secondary 
centers  in  the  region  to  act  as  distribution  points  for  people 

0  i'e?  *v 

and  goods.     Strong  emphasis  would  still  be  rehabilitated  with 
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new  lines  to  Queens,  Staten  Island  and  Orange  County.  Highways 
would  be  improved  and  supplemented  to  connect  the  secondary 
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ueban  center  with  each  other  to  encourage  communication  between 
these  points. 

With  less  pressure  on  the  center  more  emphasis  could 
be  placed  on  pedestrian  travel  and  amenities  such  as,  cross 
streets  reserved  for  walking  and  wider  sidewalks.     In  order 
to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  center  additional  bridges  over 
Long  Island  to  Connecticut  would  be  needed. 

The  number  of  commuters  from  the  suburbs  would  in- 
crease and  a  major  emphasis  on  improving  the  railroad  lines 
would  be  needed.     New  and  convenient  interchanges  at  such 
places  as  Jamaica,  Hicksville  and  Flushing  could  tie  the  rail 
lines  into  the  subway  system.     Automobile  travel  for  commuters 
would  be  discouraged  by  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  highways 
during  rush  hours  and  rail  travel  encouraged  by  parking  fields 
at  the  stations. 

4tyc£^  xn  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region,  regardless  of  the 

length  of  the  future  work  week,  there  will  be  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  demand  for  space  and  facilities  for  recreation.  This 
will  be  due  to  an  increasing  population,  a  proportionally 
greater  number  of  cars  and  more  spare  time  for  housewives  - 
all  set  against  the  background  of  a  compact  region  and  the  short 
distances  between  the  very  dense  population  center  and  the  out- 
side areas  of  the  region. 

With  the  pressure  on  land  so  intense  in  this  urban 
area  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  local  programs  to 
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protect  existing  areas  against  encroachment  by  commercial  and 
residential  demands  and  against  the  danger  of  air  and  water 
pollution  and  beach  erosion.     Lor"a]  prngrRms  tn  prntp-ot  and  — 
-p4ant  tre-es  and  gftrrrbTjery  bhuuld  be  umu  m  aged . 

Exiling  public  uuii-i'eci'eaLional  ai'eab  gaefa  s.z  school 
gi^und-s— and  waLer  reservoir  arcao  may  bo  altcrod  to  ocrvo 
j^e^ea^biunal^'purposeb  ab  well". 

For  the  future  the  State  Government  will  play  an  active 
role  in  the  metropolitan  areas.    While  suburban  counties  are 
usually  able  to  provide  parks  for  their  residents,  New  York 
City  counties  with  dense  population  do  not  have  enough  space 
within  their  boundaries  to  have  adequate  all-day  parks.  People 
are  now  attracted  to  the  beaches  and  forests  of  the  region. 
Of  prime  importance  there  is  the  magnificent  shore  line  from 
Staten  Island  through  Breezy  Point  past  Jones  Beach  through 
Fire  Island  all  the  way  to  Montauk  Point.     The  beautiful  open 
area  of  eastern  Suffolk  County  should  be  preserved.    Areas  on 
the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  also  should  be  considered.  The. 
Shawangunk  Mountains  in  Ulster  County,  the  Cr'oton  Reservoir 
area,  and  the  mountain  ridge  in  Putnam  County  are  essential 
areas . 

Local  municipalities  shaid  be  encouraged  to  provide 
and  improve  park  space  on  a  smaller  scale.     Small  parks,  play- 
fields,  and  neighborhood  greenspace  if  well  maintained  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  denser  cities  in  particular.    The  coming 
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decades  will  also  see  further  growth  in  the  interest  in  indoor 
recreation  located  in  the  centers  of  cities. 


THE  CENTER 

Renewal  of  the  city,  and  particularly  the  3*300  acres 
of  housing  in  substandard  condition,  should  be  an  intelligent 
combination  of  rehabilitating  and  rebuilding,  making  absolutely 
sure  that  the  people  living  in  areas  to  be  redeveloped  either 
can  continue  to  live  in  the  same  area  or  can  move  to  other 
areas  without  hardship.     Rehabilitation  programs  in  older 
areas  not  now  run-down  can  avert  deterioration.     The  neigh- 
borhood, wherever  possible,   should  be  preserved. 

During  the  process  of  rebuilding,  good  standards  must 
be  maintained  to  insure  permancy  to  the  development.  Building 
bulk  should  be  limited  to  ensure  proper  light  and  air  to 
occupants  and  to  prevent  unhealthy  overcrowding  of  land. 
Neighborhoods  should  be  fully  developed  to  utilize  land, 
buildings  and  appurtenances  efficiently.     Public  and  private 
facilities  should  be  injected  into  the  residential  areas  to 
create  a  rich  and  varied  life  for  the  inhabitants. 

For  the  New  York  City  boroughs,  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  development  sometime  between  1975  and  2000  that 
would  attract  and  accommodate  beneficially  1,500,000  more 
people  than  today,  thereby  reversing  the  present  decline  in 
population.     Such  a  development  would  require  a  tremendous 
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program  of  rebuilding  and  rehabilitating.     It  would  envisage 
the  rebuilding  of  substandard  housing  areas  into  unique  com- 
munities stressing  individual  traits  of  the  area.    Old  housing 
areas,  but  not  substandard,  would  be  continually  refreshed 
through  renovation, repainting,  and  clean-up  campaigns.  A 
major  new  development  on  Staten  Island  would  channel  anticipated 
growth  there  into  permanently  liveable  communities.     Based  on 
healthy  densities,  it  is  possible  that  Staten  Island  could 
itself  accommodate  a  total  population  of  almost  1,000,000 
people . 

As  part  of  such  a  major  increase  in  activity  in  New 
York  City  would  be  the  addition  of  165,000  new  city  jobs. 
In  all,  the  commuter  load  would  be  reduced  by  257*000.  Not 
only  would  this  development  stimulate  new  activity,  it  would 
use  better  the  existing  transit,  water,  and  sewer  facilities 
already  available  in  the  City. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

To  attract  the  interest  of  private  capital  to  participate 
in  the  rebuilding  of  parts  of  New  York  City  a  major  public  capital 
program  would  Ywe  to  be  already  underway.     With  excellent  public 
facilities  and  exciting  plans  set  out  for  the  people  to  consider, 
a  aaaptesfc  would  develop  that  wouldjgifewa^gBB^.  attract  private 
capital  for  apartment  construction  and  commercial  and  industrial 
activity . 


r 
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One  such  plan  over  a  25  year  period  of  capital  im- 
provement would  cost  $3,65^>500,000  —  an  annual  capital  cost 
(at  3fo)  of  $209,900,000.     Such  a  plan  would  accommodate  the 
additional  facilities  required  to  serve  1,500,000  additional 
population.     It  would  not  include  expenditures  for  repair  or 
replacement  of  facilities  required  because  of  age  or  obsoles- 
cence.     It  would^ include  costs  for  new  sewers,  water  supply, 
streets,  police  and  fire  stations,  hospitals,  schools,  mass 
transit  additions  including  equipment,  parks  and  beaches,  and 
arterial  highways.     It  would  also  include  costs  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  3300  acres  of  substandard  housing,  and  expenditures 
for  the  relocation,  administration,  and  planning  for  those  areas. 
Not  included  in  the  total  amount  are  the  amounts  that  would  be 
needed  for  the  new  buildings  in  the  residential,  commercial, 
and  manufacturing  areas  nor  additional  cultural  or  higher 
education  facilities. 

The  projected  population  growth  for  New  York  City  in 
1980,  if  present  trends  and  policies  continue,  is  a  loss  of 
82,000  people.    By  way  of  comparison  to  the  capital  program 
needed  to  add  1,500,000  people  cited  above,  it  would  cost 
$1,622,600,000,  or  $93,200,000  annually,  simply  to  improve 
the  city  as  it  is  now  for  the  future  population  of  1980  even 
^?^the ^otal  population, i s ■gwewtoat  JLiMt*. 

What  is  clear  from  this  comparison  is  that  the  city 
has  enormous  potential,  presently  unused  and  undeveloped,  for 
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increasing  its  economic  activity  and  population. 

Over  a  long  ^0  year  program,  gradually  at  first  and 
then  increasing  in  tempo,  it  is  possible  to  develop  New  York 
City  to  a  greatly  improved  standard  of  living  at  a  cost  not 
out  of  the  realm  of  possibility  as  so  many  now  believe.  In- 
creased economic  activity,  better  real  estate  values,  and  more 
people  of  varying  incomes  will  provide  sharply  increased 
revenues  which  will  largely  offset  the  annual  costs  of  servic- 
ing the  cost  of  the  new  needed  capital  improvements. 

THE  SUBURBS 

What  will  happen  in  the  City  is  directly  related  with 
what  will  happen  in  the  suburbs.    Unless  present  policies  and 
attitudes  are  modified  the  suburban  sprawl  which  has  char- 
acterized development  since  the  end  of  the  war  will  continue 
further  and  more  rapidly  away  from  the  center,  placing  great 
burdens  on  transportation  systems  and  community  facilities, 
particularly  «£■  Suffolk,  Dutchess,  and  Orange  Counties.  This 
trend  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  New  York  City  and  of  the 
other  older  urban  centers  in  the  region.   . City  benefits  will 
be  lost  to  those  in  the  country  and  country ^benefits  lost  to 
city  dwellers. 

Major  programs  to  encourage  the  renewal  of  older  centers 
into  major  subste^fes  ,  to  provide  varied  types  of  housing,  and 
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to  ensure  recreation  and  open  space  will  tie  the  life  of  the 
outlying  areas  more  meaningfully  and  more  efficiently  with 
New  York  City. 


LQNG_ISLAND_ 

Immediate  steps  are  necessary  to  channel  the  popula- 
tion growth  expected  on  Long  Island  in  the  next  twenty  years 
into  residential  patterns  that  will  strengthen  the  physical, 
economic  and  social  importance  of  the  established  urban  centers 
and  that  will  retain  the  open  character  of  Suffolk  County  for 
the  use  of  Long  Island  and  New  York  City  residents.  Because 
of  the  continuing  and  tremendous  population  expansion  —  far 
greater  than  any  other  equivalent  part  of  New  York  State  — 
this  area  and  its  problems  must  receive  priority  consideration 
in  the  fields  of  zoning  and  taxation,  ss^  in  new  methods  of 
urban  renewal^ctf  clustering  in  residential  development,  and 
^fr  preserving  remaining  open  space  in  woodland  and  beach  areas. 

Nassau  and  Suffolk  County  cities  such  as  Glen  Cove, 
Hempstead,  Great  Neck,  Valley  Stream,  Rockville  Center,  Bay 
Shore,  Patchogue,  and  Port  Jefferson  are  at  critical  points 
in  their  development  fian  suburban  to  urban  status.     The  whole 
region  needs  these  cities  and  others  to  grow  vigorously  in 
density  and  in  economic  activity.    Legig-^nl  sad   should  oont>i«ua, 
p^i  3     p  ,i  i     nine  juadiisfccff  jaaaN  1  i  sksgjgg  '■■  fetes  eadaan 
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To  ensure  that  densities  both  in  the  cities  and  in 
the  countryside  encourage  good  urban  development  and  the 
safeguarding  of  greenspace  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
1         broader  patterns  within  which  local  municipalities  can  operate. 

;       -for  Nassau  County  it  has  been  suggested:     to  encourage 
urban  centers  to  begin  high-rise  apartments  in  Nassau  County, 
to  convert  vacant  lots  1/^  acre  or  less  into  urban  parks,  to 
allow  residential  development  density  at  1/k  acre  or  more 
utilizing  garden  apartments  and  clustering,  and  to  acquire 
open  space  easement  rights  £er  estates  and  farmlands. 

For  Suffolk  County,  where  growth  will  be  most  rapid 
in  the  next  two  decades,  it  has  been  proposed:     to  increase 
the  average  lot  size  to  one  half  acre  in  Western  Suffolk  and 
to  one  acre  in  Eastern  Suffolk,  to  combine  this  increase  with 
principles  of  clustering  and  garden  apartment  constructing, 
and  to  preserve  at  the  end  of  Long  Island  at  least  150  of  the 
200  square  miles  of  presently  vacant  land  by  acquiring  State 
development  rights.     This  latter  proposal  suggests  that  the 
rights  could  be  obtained  at  $500  per  acre  which  would  mean 
an  expenditure  of  $^8, 000, 000  to  preserve  a  vast,  potential 
recreation  area  to  serve  Long  Island  and  New  York  City. 

Present  zoning  in  Suffolk  County,  particularly  in  the 
towns  of  Brookhaven  and  Biverhead,  are  for  small  lots  and  the 
danger  exists  that  new  development  will  take  place  at  the  same 
unattractive  scale  as  previous  small  lot  subdivisions  in  Nassau 
County. 
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MID  HUDSON  EAST 

Of  those  counties  within  the  State  to  the  north  of 
New  York  City,  Westchester  has  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
create  from  existing  older  urban  centers  viable  sub-cities  for 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  region.     Future  development,  if 
present  trends  and  policies  continue,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  widely  dispersed  at  low  densities  to  the  detriment  of  these 
older  centers  and  to  the  countryside.    As  on  Long  Island  the 
population  pressure  on  Westchester  is  great.     Hence,  immediate 
action  is  needed  to  create  a  pattern  of  growth  beneficial  to 
the  whole  region. 

To  create  these  renewed  cities,  programs  might  be 
started  to  attract  in  the  major  city  and  village  centers  of 
the  area  at  least  half  of  the  future  population  growth  instead 
of  the  10-15  more  likely  under  present  growth  trends.  Along 
with  this  would  be  a  correspondingly  large  proportion  of 
commercial  and  cultural  activity  in  these  urban  centers.  Not 
only  would  this  be  true  of  the  larger  cities  such  as  Yonkers, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  Bochelle,  White  Plains,  Port  Chester,  Tarry- 
town,  and  Peekskill,  but  also  the  smaller  centers  as  well. 

Such  concentration  of  population  will  not  only  benefit 
the  cities  renewal  but  also  help  avert  the  present  trend  of 
residential  and  commercial  development  which  consumes  open  land 
at  a  fast  rate.     If  urban  center  densities  could  be  increased 
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by  policies  and  facilities  that  would  attract  urban  center 
development,  then  the  total  land  needed  for  future  urban 
growth  in  this  three-county  region  could  be  cut  to  less  than 
half,  with  about  100,000  acres  of  land  'saved  in  the  next  two 
decades.     This  would  preserve  the  forested  lands  and  open 
fields  which  will  be  so  much  needed  by  the  huge  population 
concentrations  of  tomorrow. 

To  achieve  these  two  goals  of  strengthened  urban 
centers  and  preserved  open  space  a  program  such  as  the  follow- 
ing would  be  needed: 

1.  A  modernized  commuter  railroad  system  with 
increased  capacity,  coupM  with 

2.  An  increased  number  of  jobs  in  the  metropolitan 
center  for  suburban  residents,  and 

3.  An  increased  concentration  of  residential 
population  along  the  principal  commuter 
railroad  lines,  with  availability  of  an 
adequate  system  of  water  supply,  sewage 
collection  and  disposal,  and  other  needed 
public  facilities  to  serve  the  areas  of  in- 
creased population  concentration; 

^.     Expanded  regional  business  centers  at  points 
of  urban  concentration,  with  business  in  low 
density  areas  limited  primarily  to  service 
of  population  in  such  areas; 
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5.  An  expanded  arterial  highway  system  with 
major  interchanges  at  major  trading  centers 
and  at  concentrations  of  population  and  in- 
dustry to  maintain  adequate  service  to  such 
centers; 

6.  Maintenance  of  extensive  areas  in  a  low  in- 
tensity of  urban  use  through  public  acquisition 
of  open  space  and  easements  to  keep  other  lands 
open,  through  zoning  to  maintain  low  density, 
and  through  other  means. 

Beyond  Westchester  County,  it  is  anticipated  that  urban 
growth  will  by  and  large  skip  over  the  hilly  terrain  of  Putnam 
County  on  to  the  more  easily  developed  countryside  in  Dutchess 
County.    Route  8^  will  encourage  this  and  the  major  centers 
of  Beacon  and  Poughkeepsie  can  be  increasingly  active.  However, 
this  county  will  face  many  of  the  problems  of  rapid  urbanization 
that  Westchester  and  Nassau  County  have  experienced  and  that 
Suffolk  now  faces. 


MID  HUDSON  WEST 

The  four  counties  to  the  Northwest  of  New  York  City  — 
Rockland,  Orange,  Ulster  and  Sullivan  —  are  in  the  beginning 
stage  of  a  major  population  and  economic  growth  similar  to  the 
rapid  expansion  presently  occurring  on  Long  Island.  Increased 
access,  as  a  result  of  Routes  17  and  84  and  the  New  York 
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Thruway  and  other  new  highways,  and  success  in  attracting 
modern  industry  to  the  area  are  present  stimulants.     Add  to 
this  the  possibilities  of  a  major,  international  passenger  and 
freight  jetport  in  Orange  County,  of  a  dam  at  Tocks  Island, 
and  of  increased  recreation  in  all  parts  of  the  region  from 
the  Palisades  through  the  Shawangunk  ridge  to  the  Catskills 
and  the  future  development  will  surely  "be  active  and  rapid. 
Should  any  combination  of  the  previous  factors  occur  it  would 
seem  probably  that  a  rapid  transit  line  would  be  constructed 
into  Orange  County  linking  the  region^already  geographically 
close  to  New  York)  to  the  City  and  New  Jersey  in  such  a  way 
as  to  further  attract  residential',  commercial,  and  industrial 

growth.  (^ev^hf^-e^ 

Even  without  the  list  of . possibilities  cited  above, 
there  are  good  indications  that  the  area  is  already  growing 
rapidly.    Rockland  County,  presently  50%  urbanized,  has  been 
successful  in  bringing  new  industry  to  that  county  and  the 
residential  development  continues.     Orange  County1 s  popula- 
tion between  1950  and  I960  expanded  20.7$  —  a  marked  jump 
over  previous  decades.     Sullivan  County's  recreational 
facilities  are  expanding,  and  Ulster  County's  open  areas 
and  Hudson  River  front  area  have  attracted  new  industry. 

This  unique  situation  —  of  a  region  on  the  verge  of 
a  very  major  growth  —  will  not  last  long  as  the  various 
outside  projects,  which  will  drastically  influence  the  area, 
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will  begin  to  become  reality.    As  in  the  other  suburban  areas 
around  New  York  City,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  prepare 
the  area  for  this  sudden  growth  so  to  avoid  the  dislocations 
and  excesses  familiar  in  previous  sudden  urbanizations.  The 
major  cities  of  Middletown,  Kingston,  and  Newburgh  should  be 
able  to  attract  a  large  part  of  the  new  population  and  activity 
as  well  as  smaller  cities  in  the  area-     Residential  development 
must  be  orderaff,   Mil  i  iiiiji  proper  zoning  and  density  standards, 
to  preserve  the  woodlands  and  fields  which  make  this  region 
as  important  a  recreational  area  as  it  is  and  as  it  will 
increasingly  be. 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  FILE  10/16/62 
 "  ALG 


COr^IWINO  TWO  ALTERNATE  POSSIBLE  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY  METROPOLITAN  AREA  INTO  ONE 


It  is  possible  that  between  i960  and  1980  3,336,000 
additional  people  will  reside  in  the  New  York  City  Metropolitan  Area 
(gs  defined  below).    This  is  a  projection  of  1,23^,000  more  people 
than  the  projections  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  and  it  is 
based  on  the  beliefs  of  regional  consultants  in  the  area  as  to 
possible  and  desirable  growth* 

By  county  the  growth  would  be: 

1980 

1,550 
2,^37 
1,300 
1,925 
850 


5,062 


Long;  Island  Nassau  1,500 

Suffolk  west  '  1,550 

Suffolk  East  135 


East  Hudson          Westchester  South  915 

Westchester  North  325 

Putnam  110 

Dutchess  ^05 


Region 

New  York 
City 


County 

Manhattan 

Brooklyn 

Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


i>755 

West  Hudson  Rockland  350 

Orange  730 
Ulster  385 
Sullivan  120 


REGIONAL  TOTAL 


E2S 
1^,587,000 


i  Important  to  the  above  figures  is  the  growth  on 

^taten  Island  (probable  result  of  the  new  bridges  and  better  access) 
and  the  growth  in  the  West  Hudson  region  (probable  result  of  the 
possible  new  Jetport  in  Grange  County). 

During  the  next  15-20  years  it  is  felt  that  political, 
economic,  financial,  and  social  changes  can  be  effected  to  besin, 
encourage,  and  guide  new  growth  in  a  rebuilt  New  York  City  core 
(Manhattan,  Brona,  and  Brooklyn).    During  the  late  1970»s  and  1980*s 
conditions  would  be  favorable  to  add  1,000,000  to  the  core  through 
such  measures  as  recommended  by  TAMS,  which  will  dissuade  growth 
further  out,  thereby  preserving  areas  for  parks,  recreations,  and 
future  development. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


II.     Population  Distribution  by  densities  of  Urban  Areas  -  i960 


O 


10-20  10-5         1-5  1-2.5  +2.5 

Area                      a/f  a/f             a/f  f/a  f/a 

New  York              7^  I  ^ 

City             51, 167,906  615,123  1,091,657  8,768,43*  /£jC?f/&55 
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